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XIV. On the Irish Hare. {Lepus Hibernicus.) 5^ William Thompson, Esq., 
Vice-President of the Naturcd History Society of Belfast. 



Read 28th May, 1838. 



The Earl of Derby was the first to call the attention of English zoologists to 
the differences existing between the common hare of Great Britain and that of 
Ireland ; and for the purpose of having the matter duly investigated, he, in 
April, 1833, transmitted specimens of the Irish hare to Mr. Yarrell, who exhi- 
bited them at a meeting of the Linnaean Society. In the month of July in the 
same year, this gentleman introduced the subject to the Zoological Society, at 
the same time pointing out some of the more prominent characters which distin- 
guish the two ^mals. With regard to the specific difference of the Irish hare, 
Mr. Yarrell did not on either occasion offer an opinion. Mr. Jenyns, in his 
Manual of British Vertebrate Animals, published in 1835, introduced the Irish 
hare as a variety of the Lepus timidus, with the remark, that it " might almost 
deserve to be considered a distinct species." Mr. Bell, in his work on British 
Quadrupeds, completed in 1837, judging from external characters, brought it 
forward for the first time as a different animal from the common hare of England. 
In a communication to the Magazine of Zoology and Botany for August, 1837, 
Mr. Eyton stated, that from an investigation of the anatomical characters of the 
Irish hare, he detected such differences as " would probably distinguish it as a 
species, distinct from the common hare, did no other characters exist;" (vol. ii. 
p. 283.) 

Having thus looked retrospectively to the Irish hare, from the first simple 
announcement of the characters in which it differs from the Leptis timidus, 
until from internal, as well as external evidence, it is considered specifically dif- 
ferent, it may be thought unnecessary to treat further on the subject, but the 
sequel will, I trust, show, that it has not yet been entirely exhausted. 
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The very erroneous idea prevails in some quarters that the hare of Ireland 
was not known to differ from that of England, until the suhject was introduced 
in London in the year 1833. Respecting the former animal, Mr. Bell observe^ 
that "it is certainly a very remarkable circumstance that it should have remained 
unnoticed until so late a period, Mid can only be accounted for by the fact, 
that it is the only hare found in Ireland, and that therefore the opportunity of 
comparison did not frequently occur," (p. 342.) The difference between the hare 
of Ireland, and that of England and Scotland, has however, though not com- 
mitted to the press, been long known in this country to the oldest sportsmen, 
dealers in animal skins, and such other persons as had the opportunity of 
examining them.* Yet, strange to say, to naturalists generally, what is here 
quoted from the "British Quadrupeds" correctly applies ; the subject having been 
for the first time introduced to the scientific world at the period to which allusion 
has been made. 

With the club of the Linnaean Society I happened to dine upon the day on 
which the specimens were received from Lord Derby, (then Lord Stanley,) and 
on the evening of which the subject of the Irish hare was first brought forward. 
On being questioned by the chairman, I had then the pleasure of stating as a 
fact well known in the north of Ireland, all the external, and likewise the 
culinary differencesf existing between the hares of the two countries, but at 

* On account of the difference between these animals in the two countries, the late David 
Ker, Esq., upwards of thirty years ago had some hares brought from England, and turned out on the 
largest of the three Copeland Islands, off the coast of Down, where, however, they did not much 
increase, and long since became extinct. About twenty years ago, a sporting friend, when visiting 
the island of Islay, off the coast of Argyleshire, killed several individuals of the Irish hare, as well as 
of the indigenous one, and on pointing out the former to some persons resident in the island, was in- 
formed that they were not any novelty, as the species had been introduced from Ireland by the chief 
proprietor of the island, but at what period I have not learned. It may be in reference to these, that 
Daniel, in his " Rural Sports," observes, with respect to the size of hares in different parts of the 
British Islands, that " the smallest are in the Isle of Islay." In a journal kept by that distinguished 
naturalist, the late John Templeton, in which criticisms on the works he read, and observations on 
passing events, as well as on objects of natural history, are recorded, I find the following note under 
date of Jan. 10, 1807. With reference to the different quality of the fur in hares mentioned in 
Lessep's Travels in Kamtschatka, it is remarked — " It is known that the Scotch hares have a fine 
wool fit for making hats, while the fur of the Irish hare is not accounted of any use." 

t The Scotch and English hares are at every age, and for all culinary purposes, generally 
esteemed superior as food to the Irish. 
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the same time added, that we regarded the hare of Ireland only as a very distinct 
and well-marked variety of Lepiis timidus. Further than this, as has been 
already noticed, Mr. Yarrell and Mr. Jenyns did not go, Mr. Bell being the 
first to characterize it as a species.* That it really is such I became at once 
satisfied on a very minute examination of Scotch and Irish specimens towards the 
end of 1833. About this time my friend Mr. Yarrell requested from me the 
fullest information on the animal, preparatory to his drawing up a paper on it, 
and for him such facts as I was conversant with were reserved, knowing as I did 
that in such truly able hands the subject must be judiciously treated. In fur- 
therance of the inquiry, I had at that time the pleasure of transmitting him a 
specimen of the animal, and of presenting others to the British. Museum. In 
consequence of Mr. Yarrell having now relinquished this intention, I am induced 
to bring together here such particulars of the history, &c. of this animal as are 
known to me. 

In consulting the Mammalogie of Desmarest, and Synopsis Mammalium 
of Fischer, the two latest general works upon the subject, I find that there is not 
any species oi Lepus described, corresponding to the hare of Ireland, nor is there 
such in any other work to which I have had access. The species known on the 
continent of Europe are but two in number, both of which, the Lepus timidus 
and Lepus variabilis, are natives of the British Islands. Between these species 
only, and the hare of Ireland, does it seem necessary to draw any comparison. 
Considered in connexion with them, it holds in several points of view, both as to 
form and colour, such as the relative length of ears to head, length of tail, in 
assuming a white garb, (though not periodically,) &c., an intermediate place. 
The habits of the Alpine hare, together with the localities to which it is restricted, 
are very different from those of the Irish species ; the latter animal in these 
respects exactly agreeing with the Lepus timidus. 

Specimens of the hare of Ireland and of Scotland, from the approximating 
counties of Down and Wigton, and examined in a recent state, presented the 
following differences :f 

• In the article « Hare," published in the British Cyclopaedia of Natural History, (1836,) it is 
likewise so mentioned, vol. ii. p. 705. In a note contributed by the late £• T. Bennet, in his 
edition of White's Selborne, (1837,) it is remarked that " Ireland has also its peculiar hare," p. 128, 

f The males were obtained in February; the females in December. The latter are in both 
species generally larger than the males. 
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Irish Hare. 


Scotch Habb. 


Hale. 


Female. 


Hale. 


Female. 






Weight, 


Weight, 


Weight, 


Weight, 






Slbs. 3oz. 


ribs. 4iox. 


61bs. 8oz. 


6Ibs. 9}ox. 


Inch. 


Line. 


Inch. 


Line. 


Inch. 


Una. 


Inch. 


Line. 


Length of head and body to upper base of tail 


20 





24 


6 


22 


6 


21 





»j 


from nose to point of middle daw of hind 




















leg when stretched out 


27 


2 


, , 


, , 


30 





, , 


. . 


» 


of head, measured with compasses 


4 


8 


• • 


. • 


4 


9 


, , 


. . 


jj 


of head, from anterior base of ear, measured 




















as last 


, , 


, , 


4 





. , 


, , 


4 





» 


of head from forehead, on a line with ante- 
rior base of ears, following its curve to 




















the nasal slit 


5 





5 





6 





5 





jj 


of ears posteriorly, including fur 


4 


5 


. . 


. . 


4 


9 


. . 


. . 


»» 


of cars, from anterior base 


4 


2 


4 


3 


4 


1* 


4 


10 


j> 


of tail, including hair .... 


, , 


, , 


4 





4 


3 


6 





5» 


of tail, to end of fleshy portion 


2 





2 


6 


3 





3 


6 


J> 


of whiskers 


3 


6 


3 


6 


4 





4 


6 


» 


from shoulder in a straight line, to end of 
hairs which extend a little beyond middle 




















nail 


14 





, , 


4 , 


13 





, , 


. , 


») 


from sole of fore foot to back, in a straight 




















line ....... 






12 





• • 


• • 


11 







FORE EXTREMITIES. 


















Length of radius 


4 


1 


4 


9 


4 


2 


4 


9 


jj 


from carpal joint to end of middle claw 


2 


9 


3 


3 


2 


9 


3 


1 


)> 


of middle toe and claw .... 

HIND EXTREMITIES. 


1 


5 


1 


7 


1 


4 


1 


4 


Length from knee-joint to end of middle claw, in a . 




















Straight line 


11 





11 


3 


10 


9 


11 





>j 


of tibia ..... 


5 





6 





5 


4 


6 





» 


of heel to point of middle claw 


5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


1 


5 






Colour of Irish Hare, (Female Specimen.) Colour of Scotch Hare, (Female Specimen.) 



Top and sides of head of a tolerably uniform 
dull reddish-brown, except an oval spot just 
before the eye, and of about its size, being 



Upper surface of head dark-reddish brown ; a 
white spot about the size and form of the eyes 
just before them ; a whitish mark originating at 



* Another male of this species, and of similar size, examined at the same time, had the ears thus 
measured — ^four inches two Unes in length. 
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somewhat paler, and close round the eye, where 
it is very dull white ; of this coldur abo is the 
under surface of the head. 

Ears presenting anteriorly a mixture of black 
and reddish-grey ; posteriorly greyish, becoming 
gradually paler to 'the itoargia, which for two- 
thirds from the bise is white ; extreiqe tip (about 
six Unes) black, which colour extends down the 
posterior margin for about one-third the length 
of ear. 

Back and upper portion oi sides, dull reddish- , 
grey ; under surface of neck pale grey ; lower 
parts, from between the fore legs to tip of tail, 
white, except at inner base of hind legs, which 
are of a very pale grey ; upper portion of tail* 
white, with a few black hairs towards the base, 
giving that part a sullied or impure tinge. 



Fore legs, dull reddish-brown in front and 
outer sides; inner and hinder portion white, 
which colour comes forward transversely on the 
outer sides of the legs just above the foot, which 
is brown. Sides of hinder legs greyish, tinged 
anteriorly with yellowish-brown ; of this colour 
a stripe extends from the tarsal joint to the mid- 
dle toe, and is bounded on both ^des by white ; 
entire base from tarsal joint to toe-claws dull 
greyish brown, inner portion of Same part whitish ; 
this varied marking more or less conspicuous in 
different individuals. 

Lips greyish; whiskers uniformly white or 
black, or of both colours ; irides dark hazel. 



anterior point of upper surface of the eye, be- 
coming broader posteriorly, and extending more 
than halfway from the eye to the base of the ear. 

JSars presenting anteriorly a mixture of black 
and reddish-grey ; medial portion pure reddish- 
brown, which c(4our does not appear in the ears 
of the Irish species ; posteriorly, from base, for 
^out two-thirds their length, whitish, thence to 
tip black, of which colour a narrow marginal line 
extends downwards to middle of ear. 

Back and upper portion of sides mottled with 
a pale -reddish colour and black, the former pre- 
dominating; towards the lower portion of the 
sides the pale reddish-brown, or rich cinnamon 
colour, only appears, and this alone prevails on 
both sides of the neck, and on its lower portion ; 
entire under surface, from between the fore 
legs to the tip of tail, white, except at inner base 
of hind legs, where a pale cinnamon colour 
prevails. 

Fore legs dark reddish-brown in front and 
outer sides ; inner and hinder portion a very pale 
red and white intermixed. Hind legs, to tarsal 
joint, of a grey and very pale red combined ; 
fi-om thence to middle toe reddish-brown, which 
colour becomes gradually paler posteriorly; inner 
portion of same part whitish. 



Lips blackish; whiskers uniformly white or 
black, or of both colours; irides dark hazel. 



* It is singular that this, the most obvious of all the differences in colour between the two species, 
should have been quite unnoticed by the several authors who have written on the Irish hare, more 
especially as the colour of the tail is always one of the few leading characters ^ven oiLepus timidus, 
both by British and Continental authors. On questioning some of the Belfast dealers in hares as to 
their m^ans'of knowing the two species, I (band that the difference of colour in the tail was one of 
their marks of distinction ;— with every external character indeed, they are, and always have been, 
quite familiar. 
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From this comparative description it appears that the .^fipz^s 1ii'midtis.<iS&- 
plays greater diversity of colour in the head, ears, and body, than j^eptis Hiber'. 
nicus, and that the latter exhibits greater variety in the: disposition, of coIquts on 
the legs. 

On looking to the visceral anatomy along with my friend^ Dr. J. X.. Dnun- 
mond, the following measurements were made : 



Length of small intestines from stomach to coecum 
„ of coecum from termination of the ileum 
„ of colon ....... 

„ ofrectum ....... 


IbisbBakb. 

Hale. 

■ Weight, 
Mbs. 3az. 


SCOT.HARB. 

Male. 

freight, 
eibi. 2oz. 


Feet. 

12 

1 

4 

8 


Inch. 
10 

? 




Feet 

14 

2 

4 

3 


Inch. 


8 




In the following table a comparative view is presented of the osteological 
characters of the two species ; 





Irish Hare. 


Scot.Habb. 


Male. 


Female. 


Female. 




OriginalWt. 


Original Wt. 


Original Wt. 




51be. 3oz. 


71b8. 4ioz. 


7 lbs. 4oz. 


Inch. 


Line. 


Inch. 


Line. 


Inch. 


Line. 


Length of head ...... 


3 


6 


3 


8 


3 


9 


Breadth of head above the meatus anditorii 


1 


2 


1 


^ 


1 


1 


„ at the zygomata .... 


I 


9 


I 


io| 


1 


'Sj 


Distance between the superciliary ridges 


1 


n 


1 


3 


1 


Length of humerus ...... 


3 


9 


3 


10 


3 


10 


„ of radius ...... 


3 


10 


4 


sl 


4 


H 


„ of ulna ...... 


4 


7 


4 


4 


11 


„ from base of radius to lower extremity of metacarpus 


1 


4 


1 


6 


1 


6 


„ of second finger and niul .... 


1 


4 


1 


8 


1 


7 


„ of femur ...... 


4 


6 


4 


8 


4 


lOi 


„ of tibia . . . . 


6 


H 


5 


3 


5 


7 


„ of OS calcis ...... 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


„ from base of os calcis to lower extremity of metatarsus 


2 


4 


2 


3 


2 


5 


„ of second toe and claw, measured in a strEught line 


1 


10 


2 


n 


2 





„ from upper extremity of os calcis to lower extremity of 














matatarsus ..... 


3 


7 


3 


6 


3 


6 


„ of scapula ...... 


2 


10 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Breadth of scapula ...... 


1 


6 


1 


loi 


1 


m 
io| 


Length of pelvis ...... 


3 


4 


3 


7 


3 
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This table, which exhibits a comparison of two female specimens of equal 
size and weight, shows a very different result from that arrived at by Mr. 
Eyton, who observes, that the skeleton generally of the Irish hare is larger 
than that of the English ; that the lateral processes of its lumbar vertebrae are 
longer; its scapula and ribs broader, and its cranium* larger; but in all these 
characters an equality is presented by the individuals under consideration.f 
Mr. Eyton further adds, that the Irish is distinguished from the common hare 
by " the greater length of the humerus, in proportion to that of the ulna ;" but 
in these individuals the humerus is equal, and the ulna of the Lepus timidus 
of superior length. As remarked by Mr. Eyton, — " in the numbering of the 
vertebrae and ribs (twelve in number) they do not differ, except as to the caudal 
ones, which in the Irish hare are thirteen, and in the English sixteen ; the sacral 
in both are four, the lumbar seven, the dorsal twelve, and cervical seven ; 
making the total number in the Irish hare forty-three, and in the common hare 
forty-six." The teeth appear in all respects similar in both species. The orbits 
are somewhat more of an oval form in the Irish than in the common hare. 

The most obvious characters oiform between the common and Irish hare are 
the superior length of ears and tail,J and the less rounded head of the former 
animal : those of colour have been before noticed. The specific character I 
propose for it is : Fur above uniform dull reddish-grey ; tail whitish above ; 
ears and tail shorter than head. 

The description of colour which has been drawn up does not apply to the 
Irish hare at every age, and here is an important difference between this and its 

* Although this can hardly be called larger, there is some difference in form between it and 
that of Lepus timidus. 

t Although the lumbar vertebrae are not in reality longer in the Irish species, yet from taking a 
more horizontal direction they so appear when the animal is viewed with its head towards the 
spectator. 

X The greater length of these parts gives an erroneous idea of superior size to the Lepus timi- 
dus when there is an equality in the length of its head and body, and in weight. Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Eyton, judging, it may be presumed, from the individuals examined by them, describe the Irish as 
larger than the common hare ; bat the difference in size is, I consider, dependent on locality, as 
both species differ remarkably in this respect in the barren and mountainous parts of the country, 
and in the rich demesnes of the valley, where they are protected. In general I should say the 
Lepus timidus is the larger animal. 
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approximate species. The Lepus timidus sometimes, though rarely, becomes 
white, like various other animals ; the Lepus variabilis annually appears so at 
the beginning of winter, throughout which it so continues. The Lepus Hiber- 
nicus, on the other hand, assumes this colouring with age. This inference I 
was at first inclined to draw from the fact, that it was only in preserves, or 
where they were unmolested, that I remarked them to be parti-coloured, or 
almost pure white ; their enemies, where they are not protected, being so nume- 
rous, as to prevent the attainment of their natural term of life.* To the same 
effect I have the evidence of a most intelligent game-keeper, who states, that 
hares turned out young into a demesne in the County of Down, and marked by 
a piece being taken out of their ears, regularly became white in the hinder parts 
during the fifth spring ; in the sixth this colour extended over the sides ; in the 
seventh they were all white but the head ; and in the eighth, he thinks, pure 
white. In all these stages but the last, they have occurred to myself. In a 
park in the County of Antrim, he has made similar remarks, though without 
the precise datum afforded in the first instance. Here he judges from hares 
frequenting particular haunts gradually presenting the white appearance just 
described, and which I am inclined to believe is occasioned by a change of colour 
in the existing fur. About the month of February the whiteness of garb exhi- 
bited from the fifth to the eighth year begins to appear, and is borne through 
March and April, when the annual change of fur takes place, and the white is 
thrown off for that of ordinary colour. 

In the Belfast Museum there is a specimen (from Shane's Castle-Park, 
County of Antrim) which retains the ordinary colour only on the upper portion 
of the head and front of the ears, the tips, as in the Alpine hare in winter garb, 
retaining their blackness. The entire of the remainder, except a small portion at 
the base of the fore-legs, tinged with pale fawn colour, appears of a pure white ; 
but on close examination exhibits along the back, and on the breast, unchanged 
in colour, some long black hairs ;f the lips are whitish. 

* In the note by Mr. Bennet, of which part has been already quoted, it is remarked, but with- 
out any reason being assigned for it, that the Irish hare is " apt to become white in >winter when 
kept in parks or other enclosures," p. 128. 

t These " long hairs" which have been described as altogether wanting in the Irish species, exist 
in every specimen I have examined, but are extremely few in number, compared with those in the 
common hare. 
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Withm one week, in the month of October, 1829, I had the opportunity of 
observing the three species of British hare in their native haunts : the Lepus 
Hibernicus about Belfast ; the Lepm timidusy towards the base of the higher 
Grampians at Glenlyon, in the north-west of Perthshire ; and the Lepus varia- 
bilis, about the summits of the same noble mountains. Of the Alpine hare, 
some individuals which were killed in the last week of this month, had not in 
any degree chjmged the colour of their dark summer fur, whilst at the same 
time others were almost entirely white.* The motion and general appearance 
of these animals when not much alarmed, their place of refuge being at hand, 
seemed intermediate between those of the common hare and rabbit ; but when 
they had wandered from the summits of the mountains, where no sheltering 
crevices of rocks were nigh, and their strength was put forth by the pursuit of 
the shepherds' dogs, they exhibited very considerable speed. 

The Lepus Hibernicus is in a wild state easily distinguished from the Lepus 
timidits, by its shorter ears, differently coloured fur, and by the whiteness of the 
upper surface of its tail. This last-named distinction can rarely be observed 
except in parks where the animals are preserved, and where admitting of a 
near approach, they move gently oflF; but in such places the difference is very 
obvious. 

Some sporting friends, who from coursing much, both in Ireland and Scot- 
land, have had ample opportunities of observing the difference between the two 
species before greyhounds, consider that in an open country the Irish hare goes 
off faster from the dogs than the Scotch, and is thus less likely to be killed at 
at the first dash : in other respects their speed is equal. This was remarked 
in. similar ground in both countries, and with the same greyhounds. It has 
likewise been stated by these gentlemen, that when wounded by the gun, 
the Scotch is more easily captured than the Irish species. It is probable that 
under both circumstances the difference may be owing to the hare in the Irish 
counties in which my friends sport, being more persecuted, and consequently 
more on the alert against her enemies, and I speak from personal knowledge of 
both countries. 

* Although I am vrell aware that there is often a considerahle difference in the period at which 
individuals of the same species put on such a change, yet I would suggest to the attention of persons 
who have the means of investigation, to ascertain whether the Alpine hare be white in winter from 
the first year of its exbtence. 



